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that we embrace It. It is plain that our 
greatest lack is not in enthusiasm, ability, 
or even practical methods, but in the finan- 
cial means absolutely necessary to the 
proper development of our libraries. Un- 
questionably our small and moderate sized 
libraries are not taking their legitimate 
place in the development of the college. 
The opportunity toward which we must 
put every particle of our brains and our 
enthusiasm is, inducing our boards of re- 
gents and administrative heads to realize 
the importance of the library. There are 
just three factors absolutely indispensable 
to the normal growth of a college, first 
rate teachers, first rate research men, a 
first rate library; and perhaps the most im- 
portant of these is the library, since the 
first two cannot be kept in the first class 
without a constantly renewed, up-to-date 
library. We must impress these facts 
upon our president and board of trustees. 



We must bring every legitimate pressure 
to bear to this end. We must arouse our 
faculty to their duty in making a plea for 
adequate library equipment. We must be 
alert on every occasion to press home upon 
our administrative college authorities the 
importance and the needs of the library, 
for it is appallingly plain that without 
greater resources than are at present pro- 
vided, few of us can hope to enter into that 
splendid field of service which waits, an al- 
luring heritage, for our future. 

In presenting the subject of our oppor- 
tunities, the writer feels that they have 
been very inadequately expressed and are 
but partially realized, but it is plain that 
our vision is rising and broadening, and we 
have only to give ourselves with practical 
devotion to the opportunities that are open- 
ing before us to become true builders, work- 
ing upon the foundation of the temple of 
education. 



PROBLEMS DISCOVERED IN CATALOGING THE LIBRARY OP THE MISSOURI 

SCHOOL OF MINES AT ROLLA 

By Jesse Cunningham, Librarian, St. Joseph Public Library 
(Formerly Librarian, Missouri School of Mines) 



The Missouri School of Mines is a de- 
partment of the State University of Mis- 
souri and is located at Rolla. The Uni- 
versity proper is located at Columbia. The 
Mines school was created in 1870 by an act 
of the General Assembly and was formally 
opened in 1871. The statutes fix the status 
of the school as one of the colleges of the 
State University. The school is within 
easy reach of the important mining dis- 
tricts of the state and offers facilities for 
the study of the theory and practice of 
mining geology, mining methods, ore dress- 
ing and mining machinery. The allied sub- 
jects of civil engineering, chemistry, elec- 
trical engineering and mechanical engineer- 
ing are a part of the curriculum of the 
mining and metallurgical courses. 

The library contains about 20,000 vol- 



umes exclusive of pamphlets, bulletins and 
reports of mining companies. The bulk of 
the collection consists of works in the 
sciences, chiefly geology, physics and chem- 
istry, and the useful arts, the main part of 
this division being engineering and mining 
treatises. In literature the standard Amer- 
ican and English authors are represented; 
there is some fiction; a good section of 
biography and an extensive collection of 
description and travel. 

The student body of the institution num- 
bers ordinarily about 300 earnest, virile 
young men ranging in age from 18 to 30 
years. There are 30 members of the fac- 
ulty. These students, the faculty and 
other officers, the janitors, engineers 
and gardeners, with pupils from the 
grade schools, students of the high 
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school and citizens of the town are the re- 
sources for the clientele of the library. 

The library for a period of years pre- 
ceding the erection of the new building in 
1913 was housed in a suite of three rooms 
located in the main college building and 
administered at various times by members 
of the faculty whose work permitted of 
some recreation, or by some widow of a 
former professor and occasionally by the 
director's stenographer. The resulting con- 
ditions of this arrangement were brought 
forcibly to the attention of the authorities 
by a "French leave" vacancy in the chief 
librarianship in 1912. The time was ripe 
and a demand was made for a trained, ex- 
perienced librarian. 

The problems met in organizing the li- 
brary were not so much problems of cata- 
loging as problems of administration. 
There was a demand for library facilities; 
an excellent collection of books was at 
hand, fortunately experts in the faculty 
had recommended all purchases; the prob- 
lem was to get these books and the material 
in them to men hungry for information 
and earnestly seeking it. The immediate 
task was a technical one. Good books were 
at hand, eager students were wanting 
them. Could we make the library attrac- 
tive and usable for a body of men opposed 
to formalities, extra routine and restric- 
tions? A systematic arrangement of the 
books on the shelves and a full catalog, the 
backbone and foundation of any serviceable 
library, were the paramount needs. 

The collection, already well classified in 
the subjects least used, needed revision in 
the engineering classes. The seventh edi- 
tion of the Decimal Classification was used 
as a basis for the revision relying on 
the expansion of the general engineering 
subjects made at the Engineering Experi- 
ment station of the University of Illinois 
and the expansion of the mining engineer- 
ing sections made at the Colorado School 
of Mines. 

In taking up the work of cataloging, we 
were not on the lookout for a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble and we did not wish to 
prepare a deluge for those that should come 



after us. The usage of the Library of 
Congress was adopted except to shorten 
entries when cards had to be typed. Li- 
brary of Congress cards were used in all 
cases when they were obtainable. When 
Library of Congress cards were not avail- 
able the L. C. list of subject headings was 
used as a guide for the assignment of the 
headings. 

At the time the organization of the li- 
brary was begun the "U. S. Catalog ol 
books in print to January 1912" was dis- 
tributed and our problem of ordering cards 
was made easy. Three student assistants 
were employed in shifts of four hours each 
and starting with the O classes, working 
down through the succeeding sections, the 
U. S. Catalog was examined for the entry 
of each book and if found the order num- 
ber taken and cards ordered by number. 
For books not found in the U. S. Catalog, 
cards were ordered by the author and title 
method. 

The most liberal use was made of analyt- 
ical cards for all serial publications, this 
material including printed matter from the 
different departments and bureaus of the 
U. S. government, the bulletins and reports 
of the state geological surveys and publica- 
tions of educational institutions, societies 
and congresses. The headings given on 
the cards for publications of this nature 
taking particular note of the issues of the 
Geological surveys, Bureaus of Mines and 
other offices of the U. S. government are 
designed to conform to the headings used 
in the catalogs of the L. C. whether copy 
for the cards is supplied by the libraries of 
the publishing office or by the cataloging 
division of the Library of Congress. The 
subject headings on these cards were found 
satisfactory, with few exceptions. True, 
headings assigned for a general catalog 
were occasionally unnecessarily long for 
use in a catalog of a special library or col- 
lection. This is especially the case in a 
library made up almost entirely of works 
relating to mining and geology. It seems 
unnecessary to repeat over and over again 
terms which indicate that the subject is 
a subdivision of mining and geology, but in 
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case these cards were put in a general cata- 
log the addition of the terms Is necessary. 
The L. C, recognizing this difference in 
the requirements for a general catalog and 
a special catalog, is allowing the Bureau 
of Education, Department of Agriculture 
and the Law Division to have alternative 
headings printed on the cards and these 
can be used without change in the special 
catalogs. This arrangement would be de- 
sirable in the case of geology and mining 
but neither the Geological Survey nor the 
Bureau of Mines is interested or equipped 
for working out a connected and satisfac- 
tory series of headings for a special cata- 
log in this line. Important influences in 
reaching a decision to follow the practice 
for a general catalog were the facts that 
the scope of the school was likely to broad- 
en taking in more subjects for study and 
instruction, and if the scope of the curri- 
culum was not broadened there seemed a 
possibility of consolidation with the pa- 
rent institution. 

The standing order for Library of Con- 
gress cards was used for all U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey publications and for publica- 
tions of any interest to the school coming 
from other federal bureaus as well as is- 
sues of state and foreign departments of 
geology and mines. In the beginning 
blanket orders were placed for all Library 
of Congress cards for the state survey ma- 
terial as each state was taken up sepa- 
rately in the reorganization. These orders 
brought cards for material in the collec- 
tion, also for publications not received. 
The same condition resulted from standing 
orders for cards for current publications; 
the cards were often received for bulletins, 
memoirs, reports and circulars not in the 
hands of the library. These cards were 
used to serve a dual purpose. 

Headings were added as if the publica- 
tions were in hand and a dictionary file 
separate from the main catalog was made. 

This served as a list of the wants as 
well as an addition to the bibliography of 
geology and was used in begging material 
wanting in the collection and it showed 



material that might be borrowed on' inter- 
library loans if wanted by the clientele. 

This scheme of standing orders for loose 
bulletins, circulars, etc., of regular and 
irregular periods of publication amply 
cared for a large part of the pamphlet ma- 
terial. Other matter of this class of ma- 
terial and for which no cards were printed 
was treated according to one of two 
methods. Those pamphlets that seemed 
worthy of the treatment were bound in 
Gaylord binders and cataloged with the 
same care as books. Those pamphlets of 
a somewhat ephemeral nature were all 
classified according to subject, filed in pam- 
phlet boxes and shelved in the stacks imme- 
diately following the books in that class. 
The relative index to the decimal classifi- 
cation served as an Index to this material. 

The test of any tool is its use and the 
reception of the reorganized library and 
its bibliographical aids were awaited with 
considerable interest. During the early 
stages, that is, the first year of the work in 
the old building, practically no use was 
made of the library other than the reading 
of "Life" and the newspapers. To the 
positive knowledge of the chief librarian 
not more than a dozen students and less 
than one-half the faculty made any attempt 
to use the collection. Those persons well 
enough acquainted with the books to be 
able to locate them by size, color or kind 
of binding occasionally made the effort. 

The plans were so made that the work 
was brought to such a stage of completion 
and the new building finished for occu- 
pancy so as to allow the moving and ar- 
rangement of the books during the sum- 
mer vacation, the object being to have the 
new quarters ready to open to the students 
at the beginning of the fall semester. Pre- 
paratory to the introduction of the students 
to the new building the chief librarian de- 
livered three lectures to each of the four 
University classes, outlining briefly the 
scheme of classification, the arrangement 
of the books on the shelves and the dic- 
tionary catalog. A fourth period was given 
to visiting and examining the library build- 
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Ing and the bibliographical tools. Imme- 
diately following these lectures and visits 
the use of the library began to increase be- 
yond all expectation. Students and faculty, 
the public schools and the townspeople 
alike began to recognize the library as a 
useful tool in their work and there never 
seemed the least difficulty in understanding 
the use of the catalog. 

Entering freshmen each fall received 
the regular instruction in the use and 
methods of the library and beyond the first 
few weeks when everything is new and 
strange to the incoming boys, no difficulty 
was experienced in the utility of the cata- 
log. The young men seemed naturally to 
take to the proper use of a library. This 
may be due in great measure to experi- 
ence gained in school libraries, a feature 



of library work in Missouri which is pro- 
gressing very rapidly. 

It was a happy condition to find that 
after a few years of experience with im- 
proved library facilities every member of 
the faculty made regular use of the school's 
libraries and practically every member of 
the student body made some use of the 
opportunities offered. More than 80 per 
cent of the students were withdrawing 
books for home reading and study. The 
library in this institution is given credit 
for raising to a higher level the standard 
of scholarship and requirements for ad- 
mission to the institution, as well as bring- 
ing the public schools in the locality to an 
accredited standing and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of better things by the community as 
a whole. 



INSPIRATION THROUGH CATALOGING 



By J. Christian Bay, Chief Classifier, The John Crerar Library 



One of the most common superstitions 
about library work is that it offers not only 
a fair social advantage but also a snug 
haven of rest, relaxation and perpetual de- 
light to the person fond of literary pur- 
suits. We all know the stern reality does 
not sustain this popular view; that we are 
not called upon to collect, but to dispense 
information, and that mere enthusiasm 
about books will lead us nowhere, unless 
it is properly balanced with a wholesome 
regard for library routine and a willing- 
ness to bow to the spirit of service. 

Education for library work presupposes 
such a tempering of enthusiasm to a prac- 
tical end. We are not dreamers, but work- 
ers. We are not poets or historians or 
scientists shelved in a library position 
in order to enjoy leisure for a set 
study. Library training justly emphasizes 
the business, social and routine phases of 
library activity, and the personal equation 
is expected to be solved by personal effort. 

I am concerned here with this personal 
equation. There is no lack of evidence in 
the experience of every one of us to show 



that its solution is a matter of common in- 
terest. We know that many are called but 
few are chosen, even in our profession. We 
are aware of a tendency of the young 
in our ranks leading away from its 
philosophical, scientific aspects and even 
disregarding the routine details, and in- 
stead making straight for what is termed 
administrative work. This is not an evi- 
dence of ambition toward higher things as 
much as it is due to the belief that an 
easier life and a greater power go with ad- 
ministrative and representative duties, 
which is another delusion. We also know 
colleagues who perform routine duties in 
the spirit that fate has wronged them by 
consigning them to drudgery, and who re- 
gard their work as a necessary evil, hoping 
that the tide may turn and land them high 
and dry in a swivel chair on a Brussels rug 
in an exclusive office. The feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with routine work undoubtedly 
is responsible for much lack of buoyancy 
and for many a case of nervous prostration 
among library workers. 
I give praise to the sentiment that 



